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means overlooked — for faithful he is and will be by 
virtue of his descent. He is a shepherd-dog, of the 
colly blood — a breed no member of which was ever' 
known to betray a trust or to neglect a duty, and their 
sagacity is fully equal to their faithfulness. Of all the 
canine race there is no breed so well fitted to be the 
intimate friend of the family as the colly. The care 
of sheep, for which he is most valued, is almost as 
much a matter of instinct as of training with him ; 
but it is only one of the many tasks to which he is 
peculiarly adapted. He associates closely with man 
from choice, and while not excelled in fidelity by dogs 
of any other race, he far excels others in intelligence 
and sagacity. Especially is he a safe attendant and 
playmate for young children, toward whom he ever 
displays an affectionate watchfulness no human being 
could excel, mingled with a patient forbearance for 
their sometimes annoying play which very few persons 
could equal. While dogs of almost every other breed 
have a limit of forbearance beyond which no child, 
however intimate with them, is allowed to go, the 
colly who has been reared among children will en- 
dure their roughest play, most tormenting tyings, 
dressings up, harnessing, and even blows, with a 
calmness which is more philosophical patience than 
meekness. For he is courageous enough and ever 
vigilant in keeping his little charges out of danger. 

The picture which has called out these reflections 
is engraved from a painting by Mr. J. Gow, of the 
Society of British Artists, and well deserves the com- 
pliment of an engraving for the technical excellence 
of its execution as well as the felicity with which its 

story is told. 

♦ 

"LA SOUPE." 



Although it is not literally true, as was once be- 
lieved in England, that a Frenchman can make a 
soup out of a boot-leg if he can only get a carrot to 
flavor, it, yet it is true that there is no other nation 
which so well understands the economics of gastron- 
omy — that can live so well at so little expense — as 
do the French. It is well for the country that it is so, 
for the French peasant and workingman is never ex- 
travagantly paid ; yet he nearly always saves money, 
while living really better than either his English or his 
American brother, and at vastly less cost than the lat- 
ter, who probably,^ as a rule, spends more money on 
his food than any one of his class in the world. This 
economy in food helps Wonderfully the other econo- 
mies practiced by the French, the good result of which 
is notably shown in the comparative ease with which 
they bear the immense burden imposed on them by 
the war with Prussia. The foundation of this food 
economy is the soup, so that it is hardly a figure of 
speech to say that the soup-kettle has been the alem- 
bic wherein, by the cunning alchemy of domestic econ- 
omy, much of the wealth of France has been made. 
Many years ago — during the wars of the last and ear- 
lier years of the present century — this fondness for 
soups was ignorantly made a ground of reproach and 
matter for ridicule of the French by their English ad- 
versaries ; and, indeed, the case is scarcely different 
now among the lower orders of England, who still 
cling fondly to the traditions of their gross-feeding 
Saxon ancestors, though Parliamentary reports show 
with few opportunities of imitating them, and com- 
placently hug the delusion that the eating of soups 
has had the effect of stunting and making effeminate 
their old adversaries, while the truth is the French- 
man is infinitely the better nourished of the two. 

Spite of prejudice, however, Frenchmen have taught 
Englishmen a few lessons in gastronomic economy, 
one instance of which may be not inaptly told in con- 
nection with our subject. 

It will be remembered that after the first French 
Revolution London became crowded with emigres — 
French people, for the most part of the highest birth, 
who had been driven into exile by the Reign of Ter- 
ror, and who, leaving money and estates behind them, 
found themselves driven to the direst straits to secure 
the means of subsistence. Among these was a noble- 
man, the Comte de , who, too proud to take up 

his residence — as he might have done — with any of 



his English friends of rank, yet maintained his ac- 
quaintance with them, and was one day sitting down 
to his frugal dinner when one of his noble friends, 

whom we may call Lord A , called. Politely 

wishing to relieve his friend from any embarrassment, 

Lord A professed hunger, asked to share the 

meal, and found the soup which constituted the prin- 
cipal dish so delicious that he begged his host to teach 
his cook how to make it. The request was granted, 

and a few days later Lord A gave a dinner-party 

which the Comte de attended as a guest, hav- 
ing first superintended the making of the soup, for 
which service he was offered, and did not refuse, a 
guinea fee. The soup so pleased the appetites of the 

guests, that — Lord A having kindly told the story 

of its origin to some of his guests in private — the in- 
genious Comte de dined out daily thereafter and 

did not lack for well-deserved guineas. This, it is 
said, was the way in which "oxtail soup" was intro- 
duced to an appreciative world. The Frenchman vis- 
iting the slaughter-houses in search of cheap bits of 
meat, found the tails of the animals generally thrown 
away, and conceived the idea of turning them to ac- 
count, the butchers being glad to sell them for a trifle. 
Se tion e vero, e ben trovato — if the story is not strictly 
true, it is more than probable. 

M. Caslan, in the picture we publish herewith, has 
introduced us to the interior of a French peasant's 
cottage at noon. Mere Jeannette is serving out the 
soup — probably the pot-au-feu to be found in every 
such cottage — which has been simmering, over a slow 
fire, in the long-legged pot, from early morning. The 
children get the first portions; the patient father — 
more patient than many fathers, we fear — will then 
get his share ; and the mother — when does the busy 
"house-mother" eat? The picture is thoroughly 
charming and will bear study. Observe the eager 
face of the younger child, the resolute self-denial of 
the elder, the manifest satisfaction of the father as the 
grateful odor assails his nostrils, and the meek pa- 
tience on the mother's countenance ! Every detail of 
the charming interior is carefully wrought out, and 
M. Caslan has made us almost personal acquaint- 
ances of the cottage and its inmates. 



RAPHAEL. 

If I would speak all I do feel toward thee, 
So fair, so strong, so tender, so divine, 
Around whose form love's memories entwine, 

My lips must taste the kiss of Attic bee. 

Thy magic pencil gave a world the key 
To charm of nature's simple grace ; and thine 
The strength of him, whom nature's every line 

Doth teach the secret of her harmony. 
The heart of man was unto thee revealed, 
The soul of man to thee an open page ; 

Responded beauty to thy deep, fond gaze, 
Who at her sacred altar purely kneeled. 
From lip to lip, from lingering age to age, 

Shall sound the lofty accents of thy praise. 

— Cyrus Cobb^ 



THE AMERICAN TOUR. 



Across the Continent. 

To those whose knowledge of the geography of the 
United States is based on their recollection of the 
maps used in our schools thirty years ago, and to 
those foreigners who have studied those or similar 
maps in some encyclopaedia or world's atlas, the map 
of the United States of to-day brings a feeling of un- 
recognizing wonder that what he had supposed so 
familiar should be so entirely strange. Where the 
frontiers ought to be, according to our mental pic- 
ture, is now the centre of the country, and the broad 
expanse of pink or green which we remember stretch- 
ing k from the Missouri, the Arkansas and the Red 
River to the Pacific, marked as belonging for the 
most part to Mexico, and bearing, as almost its only 
topographical marks, the Rocky Mountains, various 
hypothetical rivers and the great American desert — 
all this vast patch has disappeared from the map of 
to-day. In its place we find more than a dozen 
States then unheard of, in which are populous towns 
and even great cities, from which the railroad and the 



telegraph bring us daily the products of a fertile soil, . 
of mines deep in the earth, and news of the doings of 
persons then unborn, in places where the white man's 
foot had never trod. The shriek and rumble of the 
railway train and the click of the telegraph instrument 
are heard now, where then the war-whoop of the In- 
dian and the voices of wild animals were the only 
sounds which had ever broken the solitude. St Louis 
was then almost a frontier town — at least it was the 
Ultima Thule of the civilized life of cities ; Omaha, 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Sacramento and a thousand 
smaller towns were not, while San Francisco, the 
Golden City, existed for most of us only as a tradition 
of returned whalers and other similarly privileged tel- 
lers of long yarns. It was a land of romance then, 
and it is not the less a land of romance now, though 
we have changed the characteristics of the story not a 
little. Being then an unknown land, the romancists 
might tell us what tales they pleased so long as they 
but put in enough of Indians, with buffaloes, bears 
and other animals unfamiliar to our Eastern eyes; 
now, thanks to Barnum and the Indian Bureau, both 
Indians and buffaloes have become familiar sights. 
We have — some of us — sat at table with the former 
and seen the latter hunted at Hoboken. None the 
less, however, do the writers of story and of play work 
their will with us regarding the Great West — greater 
to-day than ever. If they then could give Oriental 
license to the imagination, because, treating of the 
practically unknown, no troublesome Gradgrind was 
likely to appear and spoil theif story with a magazine 
of unwelcome facts, they now have full chance to revel 
amid the scenes of a medieval struggle between sav- 
agery and civilization. Most of the essential features 
of what we are pleased to call the "Age of Chivalry " 
— the reign of Force and the struggle between it and 
the civilization which is to drive it out — are being 
reproduced now in the newly built towns, the Poker 
Flats and Dead Men's Gulches, of the Great West, to 
which Bret Harte and his congeners have introduced 
us. To be sure, the red shirt has replaced that of 
mail, and the revolver does duty in place of the lance ; 
but the same spirit is there, and the knight errant 
and the free lance are both to be found as they were 
in the good old days of Coeur de Lion and of the 
Free Companions. 

More remarkable/ however, than these modern re- 
presentatives of the Middle Ages — if we may so style 
them — is the country they now inhabit. They will 
give place — are giving place — to sober civilization, 
even as the Indian has had to make way for them; 
but the mountains and the valleys over and through 
which they have roamed ; the lakes and the rivers on 
which they have sailed ; the mines they have discov- 
ered but not dug ; and the fertile fields they have found 
but have not stopped to till — all these will remain to 
yield support to an industrious population and to 
attract the appreciative, traveler long after these heroes 
of romance shall have perished from off the earth with 
the Indian and the buffalo they chased. There are 
few evidences of progress to be exhibited in this cen- 
tennial year of our Republic which show more won- 
derful progress, or of which we have more just cause 
to be proud, than of those illustrating what has been 
done, in the last third of our century, toward adding 
this immense empire of the Great West to the domain 
of civilization and opening across it the highway of 
the nations between the rising and the setting sun. 
Nor must it be supposed that these evidences will 
be by any means confined to exhibitions of mineral 
wealth. We are all — native and foreign — most ac- 
customed to thinking of the Great West as El Dorado, 
the land of gold and silver. We remember that, when 
the first great returns of gold began to come from 
California, a general fear was created throughout the 
world that the precious metal would become a drug 
in the market, and the hypothesis was gravely broached 
that silver might in time come to be nearly, if not 
quite, as valuable as the yellower metal ; and now we 
find the silver mines of this same region creating a 
similar apprehension of a glut of that metal. Think- 
ing of these things, we forget that California has for 
the past few years been doing much toward furnishing 
the bread of the world, and that its vines and its fruit- 
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trees are beginning to compete with their predeces- 
sors of the Old World. Yet all these things and more 
will be illustrated at the Centennial Exhibition, though 
the greatest wonders and the most interesting sights 
of this wonderful region can only be seen at their 
homes, and — thanks to American pluck and energy 
— the way is open for a visit to them with a compar- 
atively small expenditure of either time or money. 

The visitor to the Centennial desiring to see the 
Great West will find his best route (as described in a 
previous paper) to be by the Pennsylvania Central 



although it has been maliciously alleged that that word 
was first applied to the wild onions which grew plenti- 
fully thereabouts. In 1 83 1 the site of the future grain 
mart was occupied by Fort Dearborn and twelve fami- 
lies besides the garrison ; in 1833 there were five 
hundred and fifty inhabitants; in 1837 Chicago was 
incorporated, with a little over four thousand popula- 
tion ; and in 1870 it was the fifth city of the Union, 
with three hundred thousand inhabitants. Such is 
the brief record of what it was and is — the different 
stages of its progress have been told to a wondering 



handle grain in a way of which Odessa never dreamed. 
We know of its bridges, its tunnels, its railway depots 
and other buildings; we know of the fire in 1871, 
which destroyed ten thousand buildings and a hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars in property, and that 
while we were talking about it Chicago was rebuilt 
finer and better than ever, 

" While all the world wondered." 
All these things we know ; for, while Chicago is not 
at all a " city set on a hill/' she has never allowed us 
to remain an instant in doubt as to anything done 




FLORA. —Titian. 



Railroad, through Harrisburg to Pittsburg, whence one 
can go to St. Louis, or, by the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago Railroad, to Chicago, the city which, 
perhaps, of all those in the country, has the history 
which best illustrates the "go-ahead" features of the 
American character. Certainly it is best known of 
all in this connection to Europeans. Statistically its 
history may be told in a paragraph. Primarily it was 
a mud hole, in the midst of which the Chicago River 
joined — it could hardly be said to do anything so 
active as to empty itself into — Lake Michigan. On 
an old map, dated Quebec, 1683, a fort called Fort 
Checagou is indicated at this point, the Indian name 
given the fortification, meaning, it is said, "strong/' 



world until they are "familiar as household words." 
A quagmire but little higher than the waters of the 
lake, its surface has been raised until the business 
portion is now some fourteen feet above the water 
level. How this was done — how huge buildings, 
including a mammoth hotel, were raised bodily with- 
out disturbing an inmate or spilling the contents of a 
wine-glass, was not the tale told to us by pen and 
pencil ? Without water fit for drinking, did not the 
Chicagoans tunnel under Lake Michigan to secure a 
supply from its clear depths, and have we not all 
heard the story of their success ? We know, too, that 
it is a greater grain mart than any in the world, 
Odessa, perhaps, excepted ; and that it can store and 



within her gates. The tourist needs no guide-book 
to Chicago, for the little he does not already know 
concerning the town is soon learned, and every citizen 
he may meet is ready to be his guide. 

From Chicago the tourist for San Francisco has 
choice of three routes by which to reach Omaha, 
which must be his next objective point. This, which 
may be considered the gate to the region we know as 
"The Plains," is a type frontier town, and is likely 
to remain a frontier town to the end of the chapter, 
notwithstanding it seems on the map to be the centre 
of civilization on this continent. Civilized enough, 
it is, too, and a flourishing, growing town, making 
rapid strides in population and importance, as West- 
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em towns do stride ; but with an unfinished air, as 
if its mission were to grow and never be grown. It 
has been said that nobody ever went there to stay, 
and there is a bit of philosophy as well as of satire in 
the remark. To the tourist it presents a double claim 
to his attention. In the first place it gives him a 
chance to acquire some knowledge beforehand of the 
sort of town and people of which he is to see a great 
deal, and, secondly, and perhaps most important — it 
is the eastern terminus of the Union Pacific Railroad 
over which his Westward journey must be made. The 



that he who has not made a journey across the plains 
on the Pacific railroads knows nothing of the perfec- 
tion of railway travel. 

Westward from Omaha, the first five hundred miles 
of the road — to Cheyenne — is across a low-lying 
country which truthfully shows to us the prairie in its 
typical form. Though there is a constant ascent — 
Omaha being less than one thousand while Cheyenne 
is over six thousand feet above the sea level — it is so 
gradual as not to be noticed by the tourist, while the 
scenery on either side is that of an undulating plain, 



ery. These are to be found in the Sierras, beyond 
Reno, which present them all in perfection. The 
highest point of these mountains is reached* at Sum- 
mit, from which one descends more than seven thou- 
sand feet in two hundred and forty-three miles to San 
Francisco — the "Golden City" through whose "Gol- 
den Gate " passes the commerce of the Eastern and 
the Western worlds. 

On his way to this starting-point for an unknown 
world, the tourist, if he be wise, will have visited at 
least some of the points of interest lying to one side 




LA FORNARINA. — Raphael. 



building of this stupendous work and # the Central 
Pacific — the two forming one magnificent whole — is 
too recent, and the story of it has been too often and 
too well told to make anything more than a reference 
to it necessary for even the traveler from the farthest 
foreign shore. Begun during the earlier and darker 
days of our Civil War, it was pushed on in spite of 
the financial troubles of that period and the scarcely 
better early days of peace ; in spite of adverse prophe- 
cies ; in the face of active opposition ; through seem- 
ingly insurmountable natural obstacles, — until that 
memorable ioth of May, 1868, when the "last spike" 
was driven home at Promontory Point, and America 
wore henceforth an iron girdle. Now, it may be said 



in which the great Platte Valley, through which the 
road runs, seems a scarcely perceptible groove. Be- 
yond Cheyenne, the scenery changes, becoming dark- 
er, and the traveler finds himself at once, as it were, 
among the Rocky Mountains. In going only thirty- 
three miles, he finds himself suddenly elevated over 
two thousand additional feet above the sea, having 
reached Sherman, eight thousand two hundred and 
fifty-two feet above the sea level, the highest railway 
station in the world. In all this ride, however, while 
he will have enjoyed beautiful scenery, he will have 
seen nothing to merit the term "Alpine," no "im- 
posing, ragged peaks, no sharp summits, no snow- 
covered passes," and very little wild and rugged scen- 



or the other of the road. He will have stopped at 
Ogden for a flying visit to the Latter-Day Saints at 
Salt Lake City; at Truckee he will have made 
another stop to visit Lake Tahoe, which Mark Twain 
has so enthusiastically characterized as the most beau- 
tiful in the world, and from Stockton he will have at 
least made a short run to- the Yosemite Valley and the 
big trees of Calaveras, of which the world holds not 
elsewhere the equal. All these he may see and many 
more if he will ; but, after all, when he has returned 
to the Atlantic coast, refreshed, not tired, he will most 
rejoice that he has gained an idea of a continent, 
something which only the great Pacific railroads can 
enable him to do. 



